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TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of 

Mental  Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  their  report  for  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  institution, 
established  by  the  Acts  of  1906  for  the  care  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded. 

For  information  as  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  school  to 
the  point  where  it  has  the  control  of  1,405  persons  and  as  to 
the  way  it  has  discharged  the  important  public  duty  laid  upon 
it,  as  well  as  for  indication  of  its  policy  of  service  to  the  public 
through  its  service  to  the  individual  case,  we  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  and  the  accompanying  statistical 
statements.  Particularly  we  would  ask  attention  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relationship  of  the  schooPs  effort  to  community 
interests  by  the  superintendent.  His  observations  we  adopt 
unqualifiedly  as  a  part  of  our  report. 

Minimum  requirements  of  such  an  institution  as  Wrentham 
are  that  it  shall  take  good  care  of  its  property  and  of  its 
charges,  the  former  by  economical  management  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  the  latter  by  proper  clothing  and  feeding,  comfortable 
housing,  medical  attention  and  keeping  them  from  running 
away.  We  have  a  notion  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  these  items  would  answer  for  the  maximum.  That  is  to 
say,  if  these  services  were  rendered,  the  institution  would  pass 
muster  as  a  good  one  and  worthy  continued  and  liberal  support. 

But  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  more  is  demanded  by  that 
other  public  which  has  given  Massachusetts  a  leadership  in  this 
business,  by  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  devoted 
to  the  service  of  human  helpfulness  and  far-reaching  community 
gain,  in  all  its  implications,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the  citizens  who 
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pause  to  consider  at  all  seriously  what  it  is  the  State  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  mentally  handicapped.  It  is  enlightened  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  practical  to  demand  that  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  shall  be  a  place  of  training,  with  a  view  to  developing  to 
the  highest  possible  point  the  mental  faculties  and  the  physical 
abilities  of  the  persons  given  to  its  charge.  Such,  indeed,  should 
be  the  test  of  the  value  of  its  service. 

To  make  report  upon  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  year 
in  the  broader  field  of  helpfulness  to  the  inmates  is  difficult 
because  it  is  not  easily  gauged.  Advance  in  this  direction  is 
not  tangible  and  the  results  are  not  statistical.  LTnless  there 
has  been  some  visible  addition  to  the  equipment  for  schooling 
and  training,  there  can  only  be  offered  the  general  observation 
of  the  spirit,  the  intent  and  the  endeavor  of  the  organization, 
and  the  assurance  that  a  policy  which  is  broader  than  custody 
and  care  is  being  successfully  followed.  Progress  cannot  be 
blocked  off  in  yearly  statements,  and  benefits  which  are  indi¬ 
vidual  cannot  be  measured  in  bulk.  But  progress  can  be 
claimed  when  it  is  shown  that  the  school  is  utilizing  all  that 
the  State  has  given  in  the  way  of  equipment  in  making  the 
lives  of  these  dependents  not  only  comfortable  and  measurably 
happy  but  useful,  and  promising,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  return 
to  freedom  in  the  community. 

The  greatest  advance  is  denoted  when  the  population  of 
such  a  school  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  distinct  group,  set 
apart  and  to  be  kept  apart.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  made  up  of  such  members  of  it  as  need  a  peculiar  care 
and  a  special  effort  for  development.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
thinking  of  these  lives  as  hopelessly  different  in  desires  and 
impulses  or  even  in  needs,  except  so  far  as  they  have  a  limita¬ 
tion  which  must  be  overcome  so  far  as  it  may  be  and  within 
which  there  must  be  brought  about  the  fullest  possible  culture. 
Not  otherwise  can  it  be  called  a  school.  Its  pupils  are  hardly 
more  than  representative  of  the  great  number  in  the  State  as 
to  many  of  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  admission,  and 
among  whom  there  are  many  who  may  be  so  favored  by  home 
conditions  as  to  work  out  a  fair  degree  of  usefulness.  This 
is  not  the  place,  if  conceivably  there  is  any  place,  for  commit¬ 
ment  to  mean  a  passing  beyond  the  reach  of  a  friendly  interest. 
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Such  estimate  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  compels  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  that  of  the  institution.  The  first  is  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  sent  to  it.  There  is  no  logic 
in  the  dependence  upon  the  criminal  courts  for  the  discovery  of 
the  cases  that  need  the  institution’s  care.  The  so-called 
criminal  act,  the  misbehavior  which  gets  the  attention  of  the 
police,  is  obviously  not  the  proper  prerequisite  for  such  com¬ 
mitment.  There  is  somewhat  the  same  range  of  conduct 
among  the  mentally  defective  as  among  the  normal.  Neither 
the  breach  of  the  criminal  code  nor  absence  of  a  technical 
violation  settles  the  need  of  special  treatment.  Moreover,  the 
dependence  upon  this  avenue  tends  to  send  the  bad  feeble¬ 
minded,  even  the  atrociously  bad,  to  what  the  State  has  named 
a  school,  and  which  it  ought,  in  its  own  interest,  to  treat  as 
a  school.  And  it  means  the  exclusion  of  those  to  whom  school 
is  the  clearly  indicated  resort.  Practically  it  gives  a  criminal 
color  to  the  population  which  it  does  not  deserve  and  which, 
as  to  the  larger  number  of  its  inmates,  is  unwarranted. 

If  to  any  citizen  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  term 
“  defective  delinquent,”  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  misplacing  of  that 
sort  of  person  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  he  can  have 
it  corrected  by  observation  of  the  group  in  the  Wrentham 
school  which  absorbs  a  most  undue  proportion  of  the  energy 
of  the  workers  there  and  defeats  in  no  slight  degree  the  effort 
to  help  the  innocent,  the  helpable.  If  the  criminal  courts  are 
to  continue  to  be  a  chief  point  of  embarkation  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  school,  there  is  needed  a  closer  estimate  of  the  fitness 

0 

for  its  tuition,  along  with  another  outlet  for  the  defective  in 
whom  a  strong  criminal  slant  persists. 

Next,  compliance  with  the  design  of  such  an  institution 
clearly  demands  the  provision  by  the  State  of  the  fullest  equip¬ 
ment  for  training.  The  farm  is  largely  relied  upon,  and  its 
value  is  to  be  measured  otherwise  than  in  its  fruitfulness, 
worthy  as  that  is  of  consideration  as  a  help  to  the  burden  of 
support.  The  indoor  work  of  the  children  is  likewise  to  be 
appraised  for  its  benefits  to  them  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
its  relief  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  But  aside  from  these, 
there  is  the  obligation,  and  a  very  great  one,  that  the  industrial 
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training  of  the  inmates  shall  be  provided  for  as  more  than  an 
incident,  —  indeed,  should  be  made  a  major  feature  of  the  out¬ 
fit,  —  for  development  of  the  individual.  The  Commonwealth 
has  paid  a  welcome  recognition  of  this  duty  in  its  appropriation 
during  the  past  year  for  an  industrial  building,  the  first,  we 
trust,  of  the  group,  or  at  least  the  pair,  in  which  both  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  trained  in  the  direction  that  holds  out  the 
greatest  promise  for  them,  namely,  the  use  of  their  hands  to  a 
point  where  mental  handicap  is  practically  overcome  in  manual 
efficiency. 

Finally,  the  thought  of  the  school  in  its  best  activity,  that 
of  making  the  most  out  of  these  lives  for  their  sake,  imposes 
the  supreme  duty  on  the  administration  and  the  corps  of 
workers.  For  the  evidence  of  the  response  in  this  quarter,  we 
again  make  reference  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and 
add  as  our  best  message  to  the  State  government  the  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  high  and  practical  purpose  it  reveals  is  given  a 
daily  and  constantly  progressing  application  in  the  treatment 
of  our  charges.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  better  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  success  of  the  school  and  the  merit  of  its  manage¬ 
ment  than  that  it  is  a  busy  and  a  happy  place. 

Activity,  directed  along  useful  lines,  —  work  on  the  farm,  in 
the  industrial  rooms,  as  well  as  a  large  sharing  in  the  service 
work  of  the  institution,  —  occupies  the  time  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  in  the  population  and  has  its  warrant  both  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  and  in  training  and  development.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  occupation  of  time  and 
thought  in  work  or  that  spent  in  play,  which  is  systematically 
directed,  has  the  larger  part  in  making  the  school  so  largely  a 
place  of  joy.  When  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
community,  lacking  supervision,  is  put  in  contrast  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  school,  some  idea  is  gained  of  what  is  accomplished 
during  the  period  of  confinement  there  and  of  what  is  gained 
in  developing  the  fitness  for  return  to  the  community. 

In  order  to  serve  the  best  purposes  of  the  school  and  make 
possible  the  training  of  the  children  and  the  development  of 
the  possibility  of  release  in  every  instance  where  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  we  urge  the  extension  of  the  school’s  equipment  by 
the  building  of  an  assembly  hall,  a  second  industrial  building 
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and  a  gymnasium.  The  other  immediate  need  is  an  officers’ 
home;  the  vital  importance  of  proper  quarters  for  the  workers 
who  give  their  lives  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and  its 
inmates  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  The  need  of  these 
features  has  been  presented  in  previous  reports.  It  is  only 
realized  to  be  all  the  greater  as  attention  is  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  training  of  the  children  as  a  major  policy  of  the 
school  and  as  that  policy  comes  to  be  recognized  by  the  people 
of  the  State  as  the  highest  possible  service  that  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  mentallv  defective. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman, 
ELLERTON  JAMES,  Secretary, 

MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 

GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D., 

PATRICK  J.  LYNCH, 

SARAH  LAWRENCE, 

HERBERT  PARSONS, 


Trustees . 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows:  — 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1919, .  1,234 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1919, . 171 

Admissions  during  the  year, . 262 

Discharged, . 124 

Deaths, . 17 

Daily  average  number  present, . 1.227 

Absent  Nov.  30,  1920, .  162 

Present  Nov.  30,  1920, .  1,262 


Of  the  1,262  present,  510  are  males  and  752  females. 

Of  the  160  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table 
gives  the  ages  in  five-year  periods:  — 


Admissions  during  the  Year ,  Dec.  1,  1919,  to  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years, . 

5 

4 

9 

5  to  10  years,  .  .  .  ... 

11 

22 

33 

10  to  15  years . 

18 

51 

69 

15  to  20  years, . 

11 

25 

36 

20  to  25  years, . 

2 

8 

10 

25  to  30  years . 

1 

2 

3 

Totals, . 

48 

112 

160 

The  general  health  of  the  population  has  been  good  through¬ 
out  the  year.  We  have  had,  however,  28  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
all  of  whom  made  a  good  recovery.  This  autumn  there  have 
been  18  cases  of  whooping  cough  with  3  deaths  from  broncho- 
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pneumonia  following  the  whooping  cough.  These  deaths  were 
among  the  low-grade,  small  children.  Whooping  cough  and 
measles  are  always  serious  diseases  among  the  low-grade,  small 
children  and  the  mortality  is  usually  high. 

The  policy  of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  physical  handi¬ 
caps  of  our  children  has  been  maintained.  The  care  of  the 
teeth  has  been  most  effectively  looked  after  by  the  resident 
dentist.  Any  abnormality  of  the  eyes  has  received  attention 
by  a  skillful  oculist.  Nose  and  throat  conditions  receive  the 
attention  of  a  specialist  in  this  line,  and  chronic  suppurating 
ears  are  being  cleared  up  by  mastoid  operations.  The  care  of 
diseased  mastoids  is  most  important  for  two  reasons:  first,  for 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient;  second,  for  the 
protection  and  comfort  of  his  associates,  because  the  pus  from 
these  chronic  ears  is  virulent  and  of  disagreeable  odor.  • 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  it  was  difficult  to 
give  the  children  the  necessary  care  on  account  of  the  great 
shortage  of  help.  This  condition  is  now  being  improved,  how¬ 
ever,  as  help  is  much  more  easily  obtained. 

The  new  dormitory  that  has  been  set  apart  for  the  older  and 
more  placid  type  of  girls  has  been  opened.  This  building  re¬ 
mained  unoccupied  for  a  year  after  its  completion  because  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  employees. 

Electric  lights  have  been  installed  on  the  grounds  during  the 
year  and  are  proving  a  great  convenience  in  taking  the  children 
back  and  forth  to  evening  entertainments  and  classes. 

The  interior  of  the  old  horse  stable  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and,  with  its  new  floors  and  new  stalls,  is  now  a  modern  and 
convenient  stable. 

A  drainage  system,  connecting  the  various  dry  wells  and 
catch  basins  on  the  grounds  near  the  service  and  school  build¬ 
ings,  has  been  installed.  Most  of  the  roads  and  drives  on  the 
grounds  have  been  resurfaced  during  the  year,  and  the  grading 
around  the  new  dormitory  has  been  completed. 

The  farm  and  gardens  have  again  proved  to  be  a  most  popu¬ 
lar  department  of  the  school  for  the  boys  during  the  summer 
months.  Our  boys,  quite  like  other  people,  want  to  show  some 
tangible  result  for  their  efforts,  and  on  the  farm  this  joy  can 
be  experienced  to  the  full.  While  the  productive  yield  from  the. 
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farm  is  always  an  important  feature,  yet  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important.  Any  attempt  to  disassociate,  even 
in  thought,  the  farm  from  the  school  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
While  it  may  be  gratifying  to  show  a  financial  return  from  the 
farm,  yet  it  is  not  considered  in  its  true  value  unless  viewed  in 
the  light  of  what  returns  the  boys  have  received  from  this 
department  of  the  school. 

The  scope  of  work  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  con¬ 
tinually  broadening.  While  the  custodial  feature  must  of 
necessity  always  be  an  important  part  of  the  work,  the  educa¬ 
tional  feature  is  constantly  assuming  greater  importance.  A  few 
years  ago  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  made,  little  attempt  to 
return  pupils  to  the  community,  but  recently  this  work  is  re¬ 
ceiving  serious  attention.  With  the  State-wide  policy  of  estab¬ 
lishing  special  school  classes  in  every  school  district  of  any  size, 
the  educational  side  of  institutional  work  must  become  of  still 
greater  importance.  There  are  many  feeble-minded  children 
who,  on  account  of  nervous  instability,  will  not  be  able  to 
make  proper  progress  in  the  special  classes  and  for  their  own 
best  development  will  be  placed  in  the  institution  where  their 
lives  may  be  regulated  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  These 
children  will  be  sent  to  the  institution  to  be  educated,  and 
they  must  not  be  approached  in  the  institution  with  the  idea 
of  making  them  custodial  cases  but  with  the  idea  of  returning 
many  of  them  to  their  homes  and  the  community.  More  of 
the  inmates  now  in  institutions  might  be  favorably  considered 
for  return  to  the  community  if  their  mental  handicap  had  been 
earlier  recognized  in  the  public  schools  and  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  institution  before  harmful  anti¬ 
social  habits  had  been  formed  or,  that  which  is  quite  as  serious, 
no  useful  habits  of  life  established. 

The  establishment  of  these  classes  in  the  public  schools 
guarantees  that  a  large  number  of  teachers,  school  physicians, 
and  the  general  public  will  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  mental 
deficiency  in  children.  This  means  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  educate  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  public  school, 
but  it  also  insures  an  increased  demand  for  institutional  care 
and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  obviously  custodial 
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type  of  feeble-minded,  whose  only  happiness  can  be  found  in 
institutional  life,  will  be  classified  and  sent  to  the  institution 
earlier.  The  feeble-minded  child  with  grave  character  defects 
will  also  be  recognized  earlier  and  sent  to  the  institution  for 
training  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  delinquent. 

If  the  institution  keeps  pace  with  the  awakening  interest  in 
the  feeble-minded  in  this  State,  it  must  become  more  highly 
specialized  in  its  activities.  The  institution  must  not  be  made 
the  repository  of  the  misfits  of  the  community.  The  individual 
with  the  psychopathic  personality,  the  criminal  and  the  de¬ 
fective  delinquent  should  not  be  committed  to  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  even  though  his  intelligence  rating  may 
be  below  normal.  The  presence  of  these  classes  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded,  although  they  may  be  relatively 
few  in  number,  prevents  the  institution  from  functioning  as  it 
should  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  children. 
A  staff  of  officers,  teachers  and  attendants,  trained  in  the 
proper  ideals  and  methods  for  successful  teaching  and  caring 
for  the  feeble-minded,  have  their  energy  sapped,  their  efforts 
minimized,  and  their  enthusiasm  lessened  in  trying  to  combat 
the  anti-social  and  deadening  influence  of  these  defective  de¬ 
linquent  and  pathological  classes. 

The  applications  for  admission  of  the  adolescent  and  adult 
males  have  been  relatively  few  during  the  last  four  years,  but 
have  increased  in  number  the  last  three  months  of  the  present 
year.  The  reverse  has  been  true  in  applications  for  admission 
of  girls  of  the  same  ages.  During  the  great  financial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  past  four  years  the  demand  for  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  adolescent  and  adult  feeble-minded  girl  has  been 
most  persistent,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  immediate 
reason  for  the  application  has  been  sex  delinquency.  The 
reason  for  application  for  the  adult  or  adolescent  feeble-minded 
male  is  frequently  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  larceny  and 
petty  crime.  The  adult  male  during  periods  of  prosperity  is 
usually  able  to  maintain  himself  in  an  acceptable  manner  in  the 
community.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  feeble-minded 
girl.  The  more  prosperous  the  financial  conditions,  the  greater 
latitude  she  has.  She  is  freely  given  employment  where  she 
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would  not  be  considered  in  times  of  financial  depression  or 
moderate  prosperity;  her  environment  is  thus  broadened  and 
her  temptations  correspondingly  increased. 

During  the  past  year  the  parole  system  has  been  carefully 
carried  forward.  Our  social  worker  is  now  provided  with  a 
Ford  car,  which  enables  her  to  cover  her  work  much  more 
readily  and  keep  more  actively  in  touch  with  the  paroled  girls 
and  boys. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  how  well  the  girls,  who 
have  received  for  some  years  the  protection  and  training  of 
our  school,  have  conducted  themselves  under  parole  in  the 
community  at  a  time  when  the  institution  was  constantly 
besieged  to  admit  girls  into  the  institution  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  protect  themselves  in  the  community.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  an  extended  period  of  this  institutional 
protection  and  training  is  necessary  for  these  girls  before  they 
can  be  successfully  paroled.  During  their  residence  in  the 
institution  they  form  valuable  habit  traits  which  become  real 
assets  to  these  girls  when  they  are  placed  in  the  community. 
These  regular,  good  habits,  well  established  in  the  school, 
appear  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  girl’s  success  after  she 
has  been  placed  on  parole  than  does  her  intelligence  rating. 
The  low  and  middle  grade  moron  seems  more  capable  of  bene¬ 
fiting  from  institution  experience  than  the  high-grade  girl. 

We  find  greater  emotional  disturbance  present  in  these  de¬ 
fective  individuals  with  the  highest  intelligence  rating  and 
usually  more  serious  character  defects.  Important  as  intel¬ 
ligence  is  to  the  individual  in  making  her  adjustment  to  her 
environment,  yet  that  quality  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  emo¬ 
tional  qualities  play  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the 
reactions  of  the  individual.  A  disturbed  emotional  nature  is 
constant  in  the  high-grade  girl  who  has  difficulty  in  adjusting 
herself  to  her  environment;  therefore,  may  we  not  be  correct 
in  assuming  that  this  disturbed  emotional  condition  is  a  greater 
cause  for  her  anti-social  acts  than  her  intelligence  defects? 

The  school  department  has  been  most  satisfactory  during 
the  year.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  unusually  successful 
both  in  the  regular  classroom  work  and  in  the  social  life  of  the 
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institution.  The  teachers  have  much  to  do  in  making  the 
parties  and  evening  entertainments  enjoyable  to  the  children. 

At  the  Belchertown  Colony  the  remodeling  of  one  of  the  old 
houses,  with  the  required  addition  for  housing  forty  boys  and 
a  number  of  employees,  has  been  completed  and  occupied. 

I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  loyal  employees  who  remained  in  the  service  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  last  few  years.  Their  service  has  been  un¬ 
tiring  and  their  devotion  to  duty  admirable. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  as  a  whole 
and  the  members  individually  for  their  continued  support, 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE, 

Superintendent. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1919, 


Cash  Account. 


$9,888  21 


Receipts. 

Institution  Receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 

Private, . $1,254  58 

Reimbursements,  insane,  .  .  .  1,608  65 


Sales:  — 

Travel,  transportation  and 

office  ex- 

penses,  .... 

• 

$108  86 

Food,  .... 

•  •  • 

78  88 

Clothing  and  materials, 

•  .  • 

425  31 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies,  . 

9  36 

Medical  and  general  care, 

•  .  • 

31  52 

Farm  and  stable:  — 

£ows  and  calves, 

$158  05 

Hides,  .... 

59  72 

Vegetables,  . 

1  00 

Sundries, 

59  00 

277  77 

Grounds,  .... 

•  •  • 

41  49 

Repairs,  ordinary,  . 

. 

94  21 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances, 

•  •  • 

$223  62 

Sundries,  .... 

. 

1,500  84 

$2,863  23 


1,067  40 


1,724  46 


Refunds  account  previous  years, 


5,655  09 
5  20 


Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1919, . $14,243  70 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),  .  27,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1920, .  402,012  73 

-  443,256  43 


Special  appropriations, 


2,499  59 


Total, 


$461,304  52 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth :  — 

Institution  receipts, , . .  $5,655  09 

Refunds  (account  maintenance,  $273.20;  account 


other,  $5.20),  .... 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 
Balance  November  schedule,  1919, 
Eleven  months’  schedules,  1920,  . 
Less  returned, . 

November  advances, 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules, 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

In  bank, . 

In  office, . 


278  40 

-  $5,933  49 


.  $24,131  91 

.  $402,012  73 
273  20 

-  401,739  53 

17,427  71 

-  443,299  15 

.  2,499  59 


$8,835  53 
736  76 

-  9,572  29 


Total, . .  $461,304  52 

Maintenance. 


Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, 

* 

$767  83 

Appropriation,  current  year, . 

. 

478,700  00 

Total, . 

$479,467  83 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) ,  ..... 

. 

444,764  55 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

. 

$34,703  28 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services :  — 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.D.,  superintendent, 

$5,049  93 

Medical, . 

9,049  84 

Administration, . 

10,375  34 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service,  .... 

6,959  51 

Domestic, . 

6,393  47 

Ward  service  (male),  .  . . 

16,476  53 

Ward  service  (female)  , . 

26,216  50 

Industrial  and  educational  department, 

11,158  18 

Engineering  department, . 

14,188  13 

Repairs, . 

8,531  71 

Farm , . 

7,314  46 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, . 

2,633  75 

$124,347  35 

Religious  instruction :  — 

• 

Catholic, . 

$600  00 

Hebrew, . 

64  00 

Protestant, . 

600  00 

1,264  00 

Amount  carried  forward , 


$125,611  35 
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Amount  brought  forward ,  . 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 
Advertising,  .  .  . 

Postage, . 

Printing  and  binding, . 

Printing  annual  report, . 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  .... 
Travel . 


Pood: — 

Flour, . 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried) , 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 

Potatoes, . 

Meat, . 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned),  . 

Butter, . 

Butterine,  etc.,  .... 

Cheese, . 

Coffee, . 

Coffee  substitutes,  .... 

Tea, . 

Cocoa, . 

Whole  milk, . 

Milk  (condensed,  evaporated,  etc.), 

Eggs  (fresh), . 

Sugar  (cane) . 

Sugar  (maple,  etc.), 

Fruit  (fresh),  .  .  . 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved), 

Lard  and  substitutes, 

Molasses  and  syrups, 

Vegetables  (fresh),  .... 
Vegetables  (canned  and  dried),  . 
Seasonings  and  condiments,  . 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc.,  . 
Sundry  foods, . 

I 


Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing  (outer), 

Clothing  (under),,  . 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  . 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,  . 
Machinery  for  manufacturing, 
Socks  and  smallwares,  . 


$277 

44 

484 

98 

647 

46 

55 

50 

1,767 

80 

1,308 

96 

1,954 

66 

CO 

00 

rH 

15 

4,406 

65 

411 

23 

3,852 

32 

564 

80 

5,420 

24 

28,221 

47 

2,975 

22 

5,200 

17 

7,807 

11 

1,325 

04 

920 

73 

496 

73 

161 

62 

1,057 

25 

315 

50 

2,645 

91 

2,627 

79 

9,380 

19 

193 

88 

1,359 

66 

7,420 

10 

1,974 

60 

1,142 

87 

1,265 

82 

2,804 

53 

1,752 

86 

581 

06 

82 

19 

$7,204 

85 

7,160 

10 

2,037 

38 

12,211 

94 

60 

98 

837 

96 

498 

13 

3,202 

03 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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$125,611  35 


6,496  80 


114,801  69 


33,213  37 


$280,123  21 
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Amount  brought  forward, . $280,123  21 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies:  — 


Beds,  bedding,  etc., . 

$2,041  33 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., . 

131  46 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

1,260  33 

Dry  goods  and  small  wares,  .... 

6,634  68 

Electric  lamps, . 

754  72 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers,  .... 

67  07 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc.,  .... 

2,920  83 

Kitchen  and  household  wares, 

5,769  05 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials,  . 

3,304  79 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants,  . 

956  13 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 

206  79 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc., 

1,632  93 

25,680  11 


Medical  and  general  care:  — 


Books,  periodicals,  etc., . 

$353 

03 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., . 

1,762 

83 

Funeral  expenses, . 

97 

00 

Ice  and  refrigeration, . 

660 

78 

Laboratory  supplies  and  apparatus,  .... 

234 

31 

Manual  training  Supplies,  .  .  .  . 

224 

32 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus) ,  . 

2,379 

42 

Medical  attendance  (extra), . 

238 

65 

Return  of  runaways, . 

50 

86 

School  books  and  supplies, . 

805 

12 

6,806  32 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous), . $30,784  78 

Freight  and  cartage, .  21,726  26 

Coal  (anthracite), . 1,615  00 

Freight  and  cartage, .  920  73 

Oil . 301  74 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,  .  .  186  69 

-  55,535  20 


Farm:  — 

Bedding  materials, . $1,368  64 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, .  368  78 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, .  127  12 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, .  164  32 

Fencing  materials .  196  48 

Fertilizers, .  4,032  04 

Grain,  etc., . 16,123  46 

Hay . 12,319  57 

Harnesses  and  repairs, .  398  03 

Horses, .  923  25 

Cows, .  875  14 

Other  live  stock, .  645  72 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) . .  587  45 

Spraying  materials, .  407  68 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$38,537  68  $368,144  84 
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Amounts  brought  forward ,  . 

.  $38,537 

68 

Farm  —  Con. 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 

123 

77 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 

2,315 

85 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 

2,522 

94 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc., 

376 

54 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Motor  vehicles,  ....'. 

$1,578 

00 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies, 

4,791 

56 

Bedding  and  materials,  .... 

45 

82 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 

65 

18 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 

92 

80 

Fertilizers, . 

159 

93 

Grain . 

766 

21 

Hay,  . . 

334 

20 

Harnesses  and  repairs,  .... 

155 

14 

Horses, . 

283 

25 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,  .  .  . 

105 

76 

Road  work  and  materials, 

108 

61 

Spraying  materials,  .... 

357 

34 

Stable  supplies,  .  . 

14 

60 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc., 

2,436 

46 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 

192 

44 

Sundries, . 

2 

66 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Brick, . $132  20 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  ....  879  99 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, .  561  53 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., .  2,048  12 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) ,  265  25 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) ,  .  .  5,767  93 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., .  3,330  56 

Plumbing  and  supplies, .  921  58 

Roofing  and  materials, .  415  95 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, . 1,717  95 

Tools,  machines,  etc., .  316  93 

Boilers,  repairs, .  560  92 

Engines,  repairs, .  451  47 


Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Laundry  steam  press, . $333  20 

Boiler  feed  pump,  . .  351  74 

Electric  lights  for  grounds, .  1,382  82 

Platform  scales  for  dairy, . '  .  214  03 

Aluminum  jacket  kettle, .  157  55 

Meat  slicer, .  337  25 

Sponge  mixer, .  637  00 

Metal  transoms, .  469  00 
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43,876  78 


11,489  96 


17,370  38 


3,882  59 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, 


$444,764  55 
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Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1919,  .  . . $2,825  15 

Appropriations  for  current  year, .  110,000  00 


Total, . $112,825  15 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below),  .  $2,499  59 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  ...  9  73 

-  2,509  32 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920,  carried  to  next  year,  ....  $110,315  83 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 

Amount. 

Expended 

during 

Fiscal 

Year. 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date. 

Balance 
at  End  of 
Year. 

Constructing  a  dormitory  (G), 

1916,  chapter  140; 

$63,770  70 

$321  20 

$63,761  25 

$9  45 1 

1917,  chapter  98. 

Brick  chimney  for  heating  plant, 

1918,  chapter  50, 

5,500  00 

790  00 

5,499  72 

28 1 

Purchase  of  land, 

1918,  chapter  50, 

2,200  00 

186  47 

1,932  25 

267  75 

Purchase  of  Brightman  property, 

1919,  chapter  242, 

8,000  00 

335  27 

7,085  27 

914  73 

Industrial  building,  . 

1920,  chapter  225, 

55,000  00 

114  00 

114  00 

54,886  00 

Cold-storage  plant,  . 

1920,  chapter  225, 

55,000  00 

752  65 

752  65 

54,247  35 

$189,470  70 

$2,499  59 

$79,145  14 

$110,325  56 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth, 1 .  $9  73 

Balance  carried  to  next  year,  . . .  110,315  83 

Total  as  above, . .  $110,325  56 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, . $9,572  29 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  of  maintenance, .  17,427  71 

- $27,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation 

account  of  November,  1920,  schedule, .  16,025  02 

$43,025  02 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


Liabilities. 


$43,025  02 
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Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,227.78. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $444,764.55. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.9663. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $1,067.40. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0167. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $4,587.69. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0718. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


SARA  M.  CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ALONZO  B.  COOK, 

Auditor. 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1920. 


Real  Estate. 


Land  (540  acres), . 

.  $15,220  00 

Buildings, . 

921,881  56 

$937,101  56 

Personal  Property. 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses,  . 

$4,053  50 

Food, . 

22,334  78 

Clothing  and  materials, . 

30,219  96 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies, 

94,807  36 

Medical  and  general  care, . 

6,013  31 

Heat,  light  and  power, . 

54,194  67 

Farm, . . 

31,844  42 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, . 

4,306  81 

Repairs, . 

4,421  48 

$252,196  29 

Summary. 

Real  estate, . 

.  $937,101  56 

Personal  property, . 

252,196  29 

$1,189,297  85 

